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Tooled and Embossed Leather 
By Nancy Cook 


Supervisor of Handwork, Fulton, N. Y. 


F the various outlets for design, one 
of the most practical is tooled and 
embossed leather. This is due largely 


to the inexpensive equipment required, 


the moderate cost of materials, and the . 


ease with which good results ‘may be 
accomplished. 

In this work the selection of leather 
is an important factor. While either 
pigskin or cowhide may be used for 
modeling, experience has shown that 
for high school purposes the best grade 
of Russia Calf is most suitable.* For 
all small work, the thin calf* used in 
book-binding is most satisfactory, since 
it lends itself delicately to the design, 
the furnishings of pockets, folding, and 
other conditions demanding special 
nicety of workmanship. 

For a class of twenty-five, the general 
tools required are: a punch, hammer, 
button-snap fastener, six cutting knives 
and six paring knives. In addition to 
this equipment, each pupil should have 
for his individual use a modeling tool, 
a triangle, and a piece of glass 9”’ x 12”. 
Plate I. 

In tooling leather, three simple meth- 
ods are most commonly practised in 
public schools. 

The first method is best suited for the 
working of all small articles such as 
card-cases, coin purses, bill folders, 

*W. A. Hall, 119 Beach St., Boston, Mass, 


and desk pads. By this process the 
background is pressed flat leaving the 
design in relief. Plate II, and Figs. 2, 4, 
Plate IV. 

The following practical directions will 
show the different steps in the making of 
a coin purse according to this method. 

Draw the pattern as at A, Plate III, 
then cut it out and fold it into shape. 
This will give a clear idea of the shape 
and size of the purse as well as the 
amount of space to be decorated, Plate 
III, C. When the decoration has been 
decided upon, transfer it to Japanese 
tracing paper. This is the best tracing 
paper to use because a pencil will not 
cut through it. 

Since in making a design for leather 
accuracy is essential, draw all straight 
lines with the triangle. This mechanical 
accuracy will not destroy the freedom of 
working, for during the process of tool- 
ing ample opportunity for freehand 
expression will be found. 

After the pattern is made, wet 
thoroughly a piece of leather, a little 
larger then the plan for the purse, and 
lay it between pieces of blotting paper. 
When the leather is partly dry, place 
it upon a drawing-board and fasten the 
design upon it by means of thumb tacks. 
For tracing use an H pencil with a long, 
sharp point. 
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PLATE I THE INDISPENSIBLE 


After the tracing paper h 


thus raising the design in 
doing this, use an even fir 


nearly dry. 


with the modeling tool, E, 


*Louis Dejonge, 69-71-73 Duane St., 








TOOLS OF THE 


as been re- 


moved, press down the background 


Plate I, 
relief. In 


n pressure. 


For best results, the leather should be 


New York City 


F 


The tooling completed, the leather 


WORKER IN LEATHER. 


may now be improved by dyeing. For 
this purpose, Doux Dyes* have been 
found to be permanent and they do not 
destroy the grain of the leather. Apply 
the color with a large soft brush, be- 
ginning with the lightest color and 
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PLATE Il. TOOLED LEATHER. BY PUPILS OF THE FULTON HIGH SCHOOL, FULTON, N. Y. 
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PLATE IIl. 


WORKING 


At the same as to obtain evenness. 
When the leather has become thor- 


DRAWINGS FOR TWO OBJECTS IN LEATHER. 


continuing with the darker ones, till the _ lining. 
desired effect is acquired. 
time dye a small piece of skiver for a 


Flood on the colors quickly so 
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Fig2 




















PLATE IV. OBJECTS IN LEATHER SUCH AS HIGH SCHOOL 
PUPILS ARE ABLE TO PRODUCE UNDER GOOD INSTRUCTION. 


oughly dry, brush “Sphinx” leather Next take the piece of leather for the 
paste* well into the lining, and with a pocket (Plate III B). Turn in at top 34” 
paper folder press the tooled piece of and paste down, before turning thin the 
leather and the lining smoothly together. edge with the paring knife. Plate I C. 
Then place in a press and allow to dry. This done, take the purse from the 


*Jules Doux, Utica, N. Y. 
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press and fasten the pocket in place 
by a little paste quite near the edges. 
This will hold the two pieces together 
while the holes are being punched and 
the thongs laced in. With the smallest 
tube in the punch, make holes around 
the purse ;%"" from the edge and 14” 
apart. (Plate III C) A little practice 
will enable one to do this evenly. 

With a sharp knife and a ruler cut 
thongs 14%” wide from thin calf skin. 
Splice these (Plate III D) and paste 
together to get the desired length 
which should be two and one-half times 
the distance around the purse. To 
bind the edges begin at the back and 
bring the thongs over and over through 
the holes (Plate III C 
cutting the end of the thong to a point 
and threading it back out of sight. 


Finish by 


Then put on the button-snap with a 
Plate I A. 


The leather may be finished in many 


hammer and tool. 


ways. A very pleasing antique finish 
may be obtained by thinning oil paint 
of the desired color with a little banana 
oil. This mixture should be carefully 
and sparingly applied with a soft piece 
of cotton. If banana oil is used with- 
out oil paint, it brings out the colors 
of the leather and also serves as a 
laequer. 

For large work, method No. 2, 
illustrated in Fig 3, Plate IV, is effec- 
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tive. In this process cut the outline 


of the design halfway through the wet 
leather with. a sharp knife. (D, Plate 
1.) Then open the cut line with the 
small end of the modeling tool and lay 
down the background, leaving the 
design in relief. Work upon the back- 
ground with matting or background 
tool F, Plate I. 

Method No. 3 is a combination of 
methods I and II, but differs from both 
in that the parts of the design are raised 
(Fig. 1, Plate IV.) 


In calf skin, the modeling tool will carry 


from the underside. 


sufficient pressure to raise the design 
in relief. The hollows in the back 
caused by raising should be filled with 
very dry plasticine or modeling wax. 
Care must be taken lest the composi- 
tion stain the leather. 

Of these three methods No. 1 is the 
most practical for grade work, but 
high schools may, with patience and 
practice, work out designs by either of 
the other processes. 

The pupils received instruction for a 
year, three times a week in recitation 
periods of forty-five minutes. Each 
pupil, by his work, earned three Re- 
gents’ counts. 

While defects in both design and 
workmanship are apparent, the work 
shows honest, earnest effort in the right 
direction. 


jOoo! r oO r s 


ART MEANS THE DOING OF THINGS BY HAND, GUIDED BY THE 


HEAD, INSTIGATED BY 








THE HEART. 


John Cotton Dana 
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Elementary School Pottery, an Example of 
Industrial Arts Education 
Leon Loyal Winslow 


Instructor, State Normal College, Bowling Green, Ohio. 


BODY of vital educative material 

adapted to instruction in elemen- 
tary schools has been collected, organ- 
ized, and evaluated; it is gradually be- 
coming crystallized into the content of 
a new school study, the subject of 
industrial arts. This study demands in 
elementary schools an important place 
in the curriculum because of the indus- 
trial nature of its content and the edu- 
cative value of its activities. Doctor 
Bonser of Teachers College has defined 
industrial arts as the distilled experi- 
ence of man in his resolution of natural 
materials to his needs for creature com- 
fort, to the end that he may more richly 
live his spiritual life.* If we accept 
this definition and govern ourselves 
accordingly we shall provide for a school 
subject which deals primarily with the 
industries, a study of industry from the 
side of appreciation and general insight, 
a cultural study of industry with the 
emphasis placed where the psychologi- 
cal equipment of the child would de- 
mand that it be placed, 7. e., upon the 
why and the how of things industrial 
rather than upon analytical details of 
technique which would over-emphasize 
the element of skill. 

We are coming more and more to 
regard drawing and handwork not as 
school subjects but as phases of school 
life. This does not mean that they are 
not receiving the amount of attention 
that they should receive. On the con- 
trary they are receiving more time 


*F. G. Bonser: Fundamental Values in Industrial Education Teachers College, Columbia University. 


and more attention from day to day. 

The industrial arts point of view 
accepted, we shall see that for the sake 
of organization most of the draw- 
ing and construction work done in 
schools will fall to the subject of in- 
dustrial arts. This will be brought 
about not because industrial arts is a 
manual subject but rather because it is 
an industrial subject, and because 
industry as a body of human experience 
deals more largely with manual activi- 
ties than do language or geography or 
arithmetic. Drawing and manual 
training are not to be considered as 
school subjects. As phases of school 
life, however, they are at the disposal 
of all school subjects. It is because 
of the nature of its content that draw- 
ing and manual training are taken care 
of largely by the subject of industrial 
arts. Industry justly demands of the 
school a place in the curriculum. Be- 
vause of the importance of industry in 
life the place of industry in the curricu- 
lum should be important. Industrial 
arts can be justified as a school subject 
equal in rank to any of the others and 
it should be allotted. at least thirty 
minutes daily in all elementary schools. 
Industry is its content; handwork and 
drawing, its servants. 

Industries must be studied per se. 
And by this we do not mean to do away 
with aesthetics or with culture. There 
may be as much culture woven into a 
rug as there is written into a gem of 
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poetry or sculptured into marble or 
painted by a master hand upon canvas. 
It all depends upon the sympathetic 
way in which materials and processes 
and the social conditions underlying 
industries are approached, investigated, 
studied, 
this appreciation there is often no better 


appreciated. As an aid to 


means than hand work, drawing and 
manipulation for the sake of making 
the 
drawing and of manual training whether 


ideas clear. This is mission of 
they be used in connection with nature 
study or arithmetic or geography or 
with the subject of industrial arts. 
Such an organization will not do away 
with the aesthetic element in art edu- 
cation. On the contrary it will furnish 
a greater number of vital situations for 
the development of an art ideal; art 
appreciation will be developed through 
the making of choices, choices of pic- 
tures, of fabrics, of dishes, of clothing; 
fine art will be studied in masterpieces 
of painting, of sculpture, of architec- 
ture, considered as ideals in the indus- 
trial sense. The principles of arrange- 
ment, repetition, rhythm, space divi- 
sion, balance, color harmony, and the 
representation of form will constantly 
be involved. 


I sometimes take occasion to ask a 


teacher what she is doing with the 
subject of industrial arts in her school. 
The answer which I dread most and 
which I most often receive is this. 


‘I am doing what I can but you know 
[ am teaching in a rural school and | 
Too bad. I 
know of at least one teacher, in a rural 
that, 
equipment in 


have no equipment.”’ 


who has a wonderful 
herself. Resources 
at hand if we but know it. Their 


*Not all of the students used the local clay. 
an 8O mesh sieve 


school at 


are 
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possession often requires effort on our 
part. 

A class of prospective teachers in the 
State Normal 
Green, Ohio, recently undertook as a 


Colleges at Bowling 
unit of work the study of pottery, an 
Ohio first 
The industry was 


industry in which ranks 
among the States. 
investigated mainly through corres- 
pondence with the potteries themselves. 


When 


the time came to make the dishes in 


Library books were not needed. 


order better to understand the processes 
of pottery manufacture, clay suitable 
for the purpose was found in the school 
yard. Soil was brought into the school 
room in lumps which were broken up 
and the stones and roots removed by 
hand. The soil was then placed in a 
tub partly filled with water and the 
mass stirred with a board. The mud 
being thoroughly mixed it was poured 
through an ordinary window screen into 
a second tub. After settling over night 
the clear water was poured off and the 
the 


The window screen 


clay spread out in sun to dry 
sufficiently for use. 
used as a sieve was coarse enough (12 
to allow fine sand 
This the 


clay less plastic and slightly harder to 


meshes to the inch 
to pass through. rendered 
work, but it apparently improved its 
adaptability to withstand the expansion 
the 
later subjected in the firing to quick 


and contraction when ware was 
temperature changes.* 

In almost all localities clay soil is to 
be found, and wherever clay soil is 
present be made from it. 
In the school yard at Bowling Green 


good sand for concrete work is found 


vases may 


and not many feet away there is a large 


quantity of clay. In the preparation 


Some used a fine grade of ball clay which had been sieved through 
This clay had been procured from a school supply house, but many of the dishes made from it 
broke in the fire whereas those made from the local clay all came out of the fire in perfect condition. 
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PLATE I SOME OF THE RESULTS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL POTTERY SECURED BY MR. WINSLOW 











LOO 


of the clay as above outlined it may be 
found that there is too great an excess 
If this proves the case a finer 
procu’ed. But 
should not refuse to use the local clay 


of sand. 


screen may be one 
until he has at least tried to fire it. 
Designs for the vases may be worked 
out by folding and cutting pieces of 
paper. In this silhouettes 


way are 


easily produced. Decorative patterns 
may be worked out with water colors 
or with upon paper 


tinted to match the color of the clay 


colored crayons 


after it has been fired. Pigment colors 
for application to the clay may be pro- 
duced by reducing “rotten stones”’ of 
various colors to powder by means of a 
hammer; or colors may be bought at 
These colors 
mixed with glue are painted upon the 
dishes in the form of a thick paste, while 
they are still moist. It is a good idea 
to scratch the surface of the clay with 
a nail or a piece of broken glass before 


the paint or drug store. 


painting the ware as this will improve 
the quality. Yellow Ochre 
can be used for yellow-red; Red Oxide 
of Iron for red; and Black Oxide of 
Copper for black, Plate I. 

In firing pottery it is not necessary 
to have a kiln in order to do satisfac- 
tory work, unless the dishes are to be 
glazed. Dishes baked in an open fire 
will ring when struck with a pencil and 
will hold water if the clay used is a low 
temperature clay. Dishes made in 
school should be preserved by firing 
(1) because an industrial process is 
made clear to the children and (2) 
because the dishes when completed are 
useful and therefore practical. The 
first dishes fired in this way at Bowling 


bonding 


*The dishes may be left just as they come from the fire. 
If it is desired that the dishes should hold water they should be covered 
both inside and out with a waterproof transparent varnish. 
cement filler made and sold by Tock Brothers, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


the dishes being polished with a soft cloth. 
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were those made in the third 
grade in the Training School. The 
children brought kettles from home for 
the kettles were 
filled with little clay dishes and the 


Green 


purpose. The small 
larger kettles were placed over these, 
the two kettles together forming a kiln. 
The kettles were used to protect the 
ware from the fire. Plate I1 shows four 
members of the Normal class preparing 
the fire. The kettles shown in the illus- 
tration are sold by hardware dealers 
under the name of Dutch ovens; these 
receptacles are more convenient than 
most iron kettles as they are furnished 
with iron After the kettles 
have been placed upon a platform of 
boards or branches they are surrounded 


covers. 


by small chips or branches and the fire 
is started very gradually. This is most 
The. slower the start the 
fewer will be the dishes broken in firing. 
After the fire has heated the kettles 
sufficiently, wood may be piled over 
them. The kettles should be kept at 
a red heat for an hour and a half. 

After the fire has burned down to 
cinders the kettles may be removed, if 
this is desired, in order to economize 
time. However, the covers should not 
be removed from the kettles until they 
have cooled.* Plate III. 

The Industrial Arts department at 
Bowling Green is soon to install a large 
kiln for pottery work, but the method 
of using an open fire will be continued 
because of the universality of its appli- 
cation to school conditions. By means 
of open fires all teachers who care to do 
pottery work of a practical nature can 
do this work in their own schools, with- 
out any equipment and in most locali- 


important. 


If an Indian finish is desired floor wax may be used, 


The best preparation for this purpose is perhaps the 
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PLATES II AND III. BEFORE AND AFTER FIRING OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL POTTERY BY PUPILS UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MR. WINSLOW. 
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There 


will always be children who have par- 


ties, at least, without expense. 


ents willing to loan iron kettles; there 
will always be waste material about the 
school which needs to be burned; there 
is usually clay soil in the neighborhood. 
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If there is no clay at hand it may be 
A low 


temperature clay should be specified. It 


ordered from a supply house. 


goes without saying however that much 
is to be gained educationally where pu- 
pils procure and prepare their own clay. 


The Grade Teacher’s Attitude Toward the 


Supervisor of Art Instruction 
By Sallie H. Webb 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


An article entitled’* Drawing Supervisors and Grade Teachers, ' by Fred Hamilton Daniels, Director 


of Art Instruction, Newton, Mass., published in this Magazine, March, 1918, created ripples which 


even yet break upon the surface of the Editorial table. 


The article reprinted herewith was written 


many months ago, but it seems apposite to our entrance wpon the season when Christmas gifts will be 


in the making all over the country, 


ing between all concerned.—THE EDITOR. 


AY 


permitted 


‘grade teacher”’ be 
different 
point of view from that of Mr. Daniels, 


another 
a somewhat 


as expressed in his well written article 
on “Drawing Supervisors and Grade 
Teachers’’? 

It may be objected that one who has 
the help one half hour each week of the 
special teacher in drawing, with an 
infrequent but highly inspirational visit 
from the general supervisor, is incom- 
petent justly to record the feelings and 
difficulties of the grade teacher who, 
knowing little or nothing of the subject, 
has to teach all the drawing. The ob- 
jection may be well taken but I shall 
proceed. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the 
drawing teacher, like the poet, “‘is born, 
not made.”’ that 
many grade teachers have little knowl- 


Everyone knows 
edge of the subject and almost no prepa- 
ration for teaching it. In our city, 
weekly instruction is given to the lower 
grade teachers, who practically 
responsible for the art work, but very 


are 


a season that demands the most complete and cordial understand- 


naturally, the art teaching power thus 
Yet 
the tangible results gained by the grade 


acquired is more or less empirical. 


teacher thus doing her own art teaching 
need not be and indeed, in the majority 
of cases are not discouraging, much 
less are they actual failures, either from 
the pedagogical or the aesthetic stand- 
point. 

If the grade teacher looks upon the 
subject as a means of development in her 
pupils, of power in perception, of train- 
ing of the eye and hand; if she considers 
these rather than the finished work of 
the pupil as ends to be attained; if she 
welcomes the drawing lesson as a pleas- 
ant interruption to dull routine, she is 
excellent 
results along these lines, in spite of her 
own deficiencies. 


almost sure to accomplish 


It is doubtless true that a majority 
of teachers in the catagory under con- 
sideration lament the necessity for their 
practically entire responsibility for the 
Yet their 
lamentation is due, very largely, not 


art work in their grades. 
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to a dislike for the subject or a scepti- 
cism as to its usefulness in the curricu- 
lum, but to their own unpreparedness. 
Any conscientious teacher regrets her 
lack of ability to measure up to her own 
ideals and inability thoroughly to teach 
the drawing must cause her deep regret. 

But we should say that far from being 
hopeless in schools where, particularly 
in the lower grades, teachers must teach 
the art the 
many hopeful features. 


work, situation presents 
A third grade 
teacher who each week repeats in one 
class the drawing lesson she sees the 
drawing teacher give in another, has 
enthusiastic lessons, with pupils deeply 
interested, and with results fairly cred- 
itable. And this, too, in spite of the 
fact that, by her own confession she 
has little or no aptitude for the subject 
and little training therein. Yet her 
children, following the natural instinct 
to use eyes and hands, having these 
members lovingly and _ persistently 
trained, who will object if it is not being 
done with consummate skill? 

In the above the third 
year, where, each week the special 
teacher pays a half-hour visit, the regu- 
lar teacher overseeing the completion 
of the lessons, the regular teacher can 
assist the special teacher in countless 
In the first place she may and 
does, generally, create in her class- 
room, a favorable attitude toward the 
art lesson. Indeed not the art 


grades 


ways. 


she, 


BUT JESUS CALLED THEM TO HIM, AND SAITH UNTO THEM, YE 


WHICH ARE 
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teacher, is responsible for the atmos- 
phere. She may have an Art League; 
the pictures on her walls may be the 
essential pride of her pupils, having 
been purchased By them and their 
predecessors, or accumulated at a sac- 
rifice by their teacher. They are daily 
being trained to discriminate the good 
the The 


effects. of the lessons given through the 


from shoddy. cumulative 
grades is markedly noticeable in the 
upper grade classes. Pupils no longer 
play with their brushes; they see better; 
they work more purposefully ; they begin 
to criticise their own work; they are less 
easily satisfied with their own results. 
The teacher’s task is not the creating 
of a love for the subject. 
to sustain interest already created. It 


It is hers now 


is hers to make her class feel that while 
the drawing teacher has the skill to 
teach the lesson better than the regular 
teacher could do it, she is there to see 
that no individual shirks his task. It 
is hers to commend painstaking efforts; 
to see that, after the departure of the 
drawing teacher, the pupils successfully 
round out their work. She knows her 
pupils as the special teacher cannot 
know them and, while she cannot teach 
the drawing so well, nay while she may 
not teach the other subjects better or 
as well even, her manner of supplement- 
ing the work of the specialist has much 
to do with the success of the teaching of 
drawing in the grades. 


KNOW THAT THEY 


ACCOUNTED TO RULE OVER THE GENTILES EXERCISE LORDSHIP OVER 
THEM; AND THEIR GREAT ONES EXERCISE 


AUTHORITY UPON THEM. 


BUT SO SHALL IT NOT BE AMONG YOU: BUT WHOSOEVER WILL BE GREAT AMONG YOU, 


SHALL BE YOUR MINISTER; 


AND WHOSOEVER OF YOU WILL BE THE CHIEFEST, SHALL BE SERVANT OF ALL. 


Mark 10 : 42-4 
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TEN THINGS A GRADE TEACHER CAN DO 
TO HELP THE SUPERVISOR 


HE must first make the supervisor feel that she is working with 
not for him. 

She must, if she remains in the room, give her attention to the 
lesson. A teacher who is absorbed in other work makes list- 
less children. 

She must, as far as possible, have materials ready; but she must also 
be agreeable to any quick change of materials to better fit the case. 

She should always be ready to assist the supervisor in the way of 
passing supplies or of designating pupils to pass supplies. 

She should let the supervisor do all the talking to the class, both in 
the matter of the lesson and of discipline. Nothing is more dis- 
concerting or disastrous to good results than to have the teacher 
always interpreting or misinterpreting one’s statements to a 
class. Either the teacher or the supervisor is bound to suffer in 
the eyes of the pupil. 

She should attempt to carry out to the letter the supervisor’s in- 
structions, between his visits, always in her own way or inter- 
pretation. 

She should practice the methods of the supervisor herself. Very often 
the professed inability of the grade teacher to “draw’”’ is a simple 
lack of initiative. 

She must ask questions concerning the work and in turn be ready 
to offer suggestions. 

She must be the point of contact between the pupil and the super- 
visor, and she should be ever ready to “blow his horn,”’ as 
should the supervisor to reciprocate. She must realize that we 
are all working together on the same plastic material and that 
the only way to success is in having the plastic material, the 
pupils, “with you.” 

She must, in fact, be alive to the good of the cause every minute 
that the supervisor is in the room. 


Watpo F. Bartss, 
Director of Drawing, Oil City, Pa. 
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HARVEST HOME DESIGNS. The fruit should be drawn, colored, as in nature, and cut out. 
Several of each may be made. The receptacles should be cut out flat, folded and pasted as indi- 
cated. Ornamental bands may be added at will. The fruit should then be arranged in a pleasing 
group within the basket or bowl. A name card may be made and slipped in with the fruit when 
the gift is complete and ready to be presented to a friend. The aim should be a whole of beau- 
tiful color. Miss Margaret C. Seaver, Boston, Mass. 
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Editorial Comment and News 


A COMPELLING INCENTIVE 
N old red cedar tree always sets 
off in my memory an odd train of 

associations: an artist, a tired and pro- 

voked Father, an imprisonment, and 
one of the red-letter days of my life. 

We had hay out in the upper field. 
Father had given us permission to go 
swimming at eight-thirty that morning, 
but we were to return not later than ten 
to open the hay, turn it, and have it 
ready to put into the barn in the after- 
noon ‘‘before the dew began to fall.”’ 
It was the day before the Fourth of 
July. 

From the top of the Landing Rock, 
where after our swim we were dressing, 
we discovered up river and on the other 
side, a man sitting out in the marsh 
Such a 


conjunction of novelties had to be inves- 


under a big white umbrella. 


tigated. Going around by way of 
Bound Rock we discovered our first 


real artist. He sat upon a cross-legged 
stool; he had a whole handful of long- 
handled brushes, and a board, through 
which his thumb appeared, and he was 
painting on a picture frame covered with 
cloth. 
bags of silver lay in the grass at his 


A box full of little slim meal- 
side. From these he squirted worms of 
gay color upon his much-daubed board, 
and flattening them out and mixing 
them with one of his brushes he made 
paint for his picture of the old cedar on 
Point. I fascinated; 


Pegram’s was 


spell-bound; anchored to the spot. 
So was the artist! He painted not 
only the old cedar but everything 


around it—the tumbled-down stone 
wall with the rickety rail fence astride 


of it, 


the -green meadow, the woods 





beyond at Lion’s Head, the sparkling 
river, the blue sky and the great white 
clouds floating along, and at last, best 
of all, above a clump of wild rose bushes 
by one touch of a different kind of 
heard 
Then 
The 


artist folded up everything and walked 


brush) a bobolink singing! I 
him singing when he was made. 


the wonderful picture was done. 


away, and we went home. 
We 


It was three 


Mother looked unhappy. were 
not home at dinner time. 
Father had 


The hay was nearly all in. 


o’elock! been doing our 
work. 

Mother gave us something to eat 
before sending us to the “angry judge.” 
After I as the elder had falteringly 
obeyed the command, ‘Now, young 
man, give an account of yourself,’’ we 
heard our doom. ‘You shall not step 
foot 


tomorrow. ”’ 


your outside the yard all day 

But tomorrow would be the Fourth 
of July. We had not bought our fire 
crackers nor the two paper-cap pistols 
we were going to have to fire off the 
We 


could not see the “‘ Antiques and Horri- 


caps Uncle Thomas had sent us. 
bles,’ nor go to hear the band play. 
Could we go to see the fireworks in the 
No. 


when we were needed at home, and now 


evening? We had stayed away 
we should stay at home when we wanted 
to be away. It was but just. 

Fred 
had urged me again and again to leave 


I was a sad boy that night. 


that artist and go home to the hay. 
He had even threatened to go alone. 
It was not his fault that we were to be 
kept 
two years younger than I. He 


Fred was nearly 
was 
counting on having that paper-cap pis- 


in the yard, 
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BOOKLET COVERS. 1. By a pupil. Title inconspicuous, spacing unpleasant. 2. Same design 
revised by James Hall. Below are three simple arrangements possible for primary pupils. By 
Henry T. Bailey. In 3 all the elements are cenlered on the vertical axis. In 4 they are also 
centered, but the elements are more elaborate. In 5 the elements are adjusted to show free bal- 
ance on the vertical axis. In all such work the color scheme_should be harmonious. 
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tol. I wanted him to have it so much 
that I was planning to run away and 
buy it for him and then take my logical 
whipping like a man, when it occurred 
to me that we might make paper-cap 
We had wood, 
wire, tacks, screws, rubber bands, and 
We would get 


pistols of our own. 


all the necessary tools. 
up early and go at it. 





the hammer is thicker.as shown at 8.in 
front view, to receive the screw 4 

At 5 the = 
tack head. 4 of the is cut away 
: fam, bependia tn beantoen ante 
6is an elastic band. doubled around a notch in the ham 
and over atack.. 7 is the sight A pce of tin from TtoN may 
he added to cover the works” 





That Fourth of July was the most 
memorable of my life. We made the 
pistols, and they worked! But not 
until afternoon. All the morning we 
planned and whittled and failed, and 
experimented with different kinds of 
woods and different methods of boring. 
At last we discovered the necessity of 
hard wood for the smaller parts, and of 
depressions and offsets to make the 
thing work. By dinner time we were 
sure of success, and by two o’clock we 
had Happy? We 
glad that we had been kept at home! 
Other would display their 
“boughten’’ pistols but 
what was the ability to buy a pistol 
compared with the ability to make one 
out of a scrap heap! We were almost 


achieved it. were 


boys 
tomorrow ; 


tipsy with our success, especially at 
supper time when we showed them to 
Father and I saw the look he gave 
Mother, and the look she returned to 
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him. 
now, in retrospect, the messages ran as 
His: “‘I am afraid that pun- 
was Her’s: 


As nearly as I can interpret them 


follows. 
ishment not adequate.”’ 
“Those boys are mine as well as yours. 
You might outwit your own children, 
but not ours.” 

On this page is a sketch of the home- 
made pistol. 

Now I have told all this merely to 
illustrate the fact that when a child has 
a real motive for creative work, he gets 
something done, and moreover, that 
circumstances he enjoys 


under such 


the doing. Far be it from me to advo- 
cate any such a chain of experiences as 
I have recounted for producing the right 
state of mind in even a single child; 
(there are other possible approaches!) 
but the fact remains, nevertheless, that 
to secure such an incentive—a desire 
to achieve something that seems worth 
while, partly for the sake of making 
somebody else happier,—is a consum- 
mation most devoutly to be wished, the 
teacher’s highest duty, and the pupil’s 
salvation. 


CHRISTMAS WILL HELP 


At no season of the year is it easier 
for the teacher to induce a propitious 
frame of mind in her pupils than in the 
six weeks preceding Christmas. Chil- 
dren love to receive Christmas presents, 
but wisely led, they love even more to 
make Just as the 
Thanksgiving festivities are out of the 
way, the Christmas work should be on 
the program. In the upper grades 
suitable projects should be discussed 
even earlier, for the achieving of excel- 
lence in anything substantial or elab- 
orate requires time. 

In considering the possibilities for 
any particular grade of pupils it is well 


them. soon as 
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BLACKBOARD DECORATION. The third in a series of ten, one for each month of the school 
year, by James Hall. TN pictorial panel represents an old New England homestead amid the 
ills, with its protecting elm. A turkey seems to be going home for Thanksgiving! 
upon the blackboard lay out first the rectangle of the whole. 
en subdivide the lowest panel to receive the calendar. 
with the end of a squared crayon held obliquely. 
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In copying 
Subdivide it into the three panels. 
The lettering may be done most easily 
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to remember that, in a general way, 
projects suitable for the youngest chil- 
dren are those which all the members of 
the class will enjoy making and can 
complete in a short time. For example 
all might enjoy the making of a cornu- 
copia to hold Christmas candy, and it 
could be completed in two lesson peri- 
Forty cornucopias all alike would 
the upper 


ods. 


be an inspiring sight. In 
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Atrades- 


Class projects 








Short -tume proyects 








Long-tume projects 














A VERTICAL SECTION OF THIS DIAGRAM AT A GIVEN GRADE 
WILL INDICATE THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF THE 
FACTORS INVOLVED 


grades, the projects, to enlist the en- 
thusiasm of all, must be largely indi- 
vidual. One pupil might have special 
reason for making a _ bracket shelf; 
another, a pair of book ends; the third, 
a telephone list; the fourth, an apron; 
the fifth, a ecard. In the 
lower grades the problems are for the 
most part too simple to require co- 
operative work; in the upper grades 


Christmas 


they are too complex and too individual 
to admit of it. The diagram presents 
these general conditions graphically. 

The relative emphasis upon the 
factors involved is indicated by the 
increasing or diminishing areas in white. 

Having gone over the local conditions 
most thoroughly alone, and having 
arrived at a tentative decision as to 
what is possible, the teacher should 
then discuss the whole matter with 
the pupils, and steer them to a reason- 
able selection. 


The projects, once elec- 
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ted, should be attacked with cool deter- 
mination and worked out according to 
the 
triumph is assured, for enthusiasm will 
run high, and the children will work 
overtime rather than fail to secure the 


schedule. If selection is wise a 


desired end. 


HOW ABOUT U 8? 


A document issued by a new Civic 


Arts Association, England, appealing 
for membership, contains the following 
paragraph: 


‘British towns are probably, in the 
sanitary sense, the best organized and, 
generally speaking, also the best policed, 
as they are, in the visual or architec- 
tural sense, the worst organized in the 
world. are 
stowed by civic authorities upon the 


Less care and taste be- 
proportion and placing of public monu- 
ments, the ordering of spaces, and the 
embellishment of them, here than in 
any other civilized country. The plas- 
tering of buildings, walis, and hoard- 
ings, with ill-designed, harshly coloured 
and offensive advertisements; the sordid 
inadequacy of most of the railway 
which are the vestibules of 
our towns; their mean haphazard ap- 
proaches; the blank discomfort of our 


public offices, and the average aridity 


stations, 


of our schools, are civic misfortunes, 
and generally less the results of any 
real necessity than of the lack of care 
and trained imagination, and the ab- 
sence of skilled advice. The remedy is 
to be found in the employment of care- 
fully selected artists, and the gradual 
education of public taste by this means.” 

Evidently the person who wrote this 
paragraph had never visited the United 
States, or, if he had, was too kind to 
mention us as an exception. There 
would be no possible exception if the 
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DECORATIVE DESIGNS. 1. A Border having the turkey unit squared up. 2 and 3. Bilateral 
arrangements, the unit being the turkey reduced to decorative line. 4. A border suggested by 
an orchard of old apple trees devoid of fruit and leaves. 5 A border with units derived from 
a shock of wheat and a pumpkin. 6. A border suggested by a group of vegetables. 
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first word in the paragraph were struck 


out and American were substituted for 
it. Notice the proposed remedy. The 
reform must come through the eye 
rather than through the ear. “The 
Supervisor of Drawing must be pri- 


marily a showman,’’ once said Dr. 
Denman W. Ross. 
“— ae 


To the Editor of the School Arts Magazine: 


In the Scnoot Arts Book for Feb- 
ruary, 1902 you had an article on “ Fine 
Art in Letter Writing’? which gave me 
my first light on this subject. As I 
wrote you last October I have been 
trying to get our teachers to require 
margins on all written work, because I 
feel that it is only by concerted effort 
that our pupils will form the habit, and 
apply it without conscious attention. 

I contend for a margin at the bottom 
of the sheet wider than the one at the 
top, and equal margins at the sides on 
the single sheet. 

Our English teacher agrees with me 
personally but says this is only the Art 
point of view; that “the English 
people” have disregarded the right 
margin entirely, or at most have asked 
for it only half as wide as the left. 
She can find no authority in English for 
my ideas and questions whether as a 
school we would not be too extreme to 
make so radical a change. She asks 
if the suggestions in your article on 
“Fine Art in Letter Writing” have 
ever been adopted by any school and 
have proven practicable and _satis- 
factory? The fact that these ideas are 
taught in Commercial Schools and are 
used in business does not seem impor- 
tant enough. Do you think that econ- 
omy of space would make the use of 
margins prohibitive? Do you know of 





for all. The Chicago Art Institute, 
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any schools where I could get examples 
of good spacing in written work in 
regular school subjects? 
For any help you can give me I shall 
be most grateful. 
A Supervisor of Art Instruction. 


A DISTINGUISHED HONOR 

Mr. George William Eggers, formerly 
of Pratt Institute, and until this autumn 
the Head of the Art Department, Chi- 
cago Normal College, has been elected 
Director of the Chicago Art Institute, 
in place of the late William M. R. 
French. This election places Mr. Eg- 
gers in a position of great responsibility 
and power, for the Art Institute is one 
of the largest museums and has one of 
the largest art schools in the United 
States. To great natural ability Mr. 
Eggers has added those elements of 
power which come through art school 
discipline, foreign travel, wide reading, 
experience in teaching, and persistent 
practice in artistic production. He will 
bring to his new work not only a deep 
appreciation of the best in every realm 
of the arts, but an intense belief in the 
educational value of beautiful things 


always a leader in serving the entire 
people by means of his collections, will 
be sure to maintain its leadership under 
the direction of Mr. Eggers. 
NEW PICTURE STUDIES 

According to Longfellow, one mark 
of genius is this: 

“All that it foresees it finds, 

Or what it cannot find creates.”’ 
Not being able to find exactly what she 
wanted, Miss M. Emma _ Roberts, 
Director of Art Instruction, Minneap- 
olis, has created a series of Picture 
Study pamphlets, each a monograph 
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PEG PRINTED DESIGNS. Made by children in the Intermediate Grades from problems in 
the Snow and Froehlich Industrial Art Text Books. These designs have actually been applied to 
fabrics and put upon the market by one of the | t textile houses in New York. Printed with 
best contrast between the ground and the units they would make admirable end papers for use 
in booklets: the first in a booklet on flowers; the second for a booklet on weaving; the third for a 
booklet on dress; the fourth for a booklet on tile floors. In the best books every element is sig- 
nificant and vitally related in some way. 
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of thirty-two pages. The initial num- machos, the Fighter in the van, may be 
ber is devoted to Murillo and nine of not inappropriate to the new Cleve- 
his paintings, or ten, including his self land Museum of Art, under the leader- 
portrait. Opposite each full page half- ship of Frederic Allen Whiting. Con- 
tone is a page of text, calculated to servative Museums, old or young, 
promote a sympathetic interpretation please read this paragraph from their 
of the picture. These monographs are Bulletin: 


used as supplementary reading in the CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 
grades and in the Normal Training It has been decided to devote a room 85 x 33 


Classes in Minneapolis. They are like- feet, on the second floor, and an adjoining 
. office, for a Children’s Museum, in which will 


ly to prove us¢ ful wherever they = he brought together material of various kinds 


introduced. likely to be useful in stimulating the childish 
ANOTHER “ATHENA imagination and in visualizing such school 
PROMACHOS” studies as design, history, geography, etc. 


It is believed this will prove a valuable exten- 

A free translation of that fine old sion of the educational work of the Museum. 

epithet for the Queen of the Air, who American museums will yet lead the 
glittered above the Acropolis, Pro- world as art educational centers. 


Continued on page 130 


Good Ideas From Everywhere 
PROJECTS THAT CAN BE SUCCESSFULLY WORKED OUT 
BY WELL TAUGHT PUPILS IN THE GRADES SPECIFIED 


The Editors are glad to receive not only illustrated accounts of successful lessons, but suggestions 
for useful reference material for the Alphabeticon. We will try to secure it for you. 


HARVEST SYMBOLS in the form of baskets or trays of fruit, such as those shown on page 
105, are easily made by Kindergarten and Primary children, and afford opportunity for training 
in drawing, coloring, cutting, and grouping. The shapes of the fruits and flower sprays may be 
cut from stiff paper and used as templets for tracing, by the youngest children, or they may be 
hektographed upon drawing paper, colored and then cut out. The shapes of the receptacles may 
be varied at will and the decoration elaborated or omitted entirely. The addition of the flower 
spray is a pleasing addition to the group of fruit. Suggested by Miss Margaret C. Seaver, Boston. 

THANKSGIVING BOOKLETS are good projects in every grade. The subjects may range 
“From grave to gay, from lively to severe,’’ but in every grade they should be selected by the 
children themselves (under guidance of the teacher) and the booklets may vary from a four-paged 
leaflet to a pamphlet bound in boards. In any case, the cover design should be appropriate 
to the subject matter. Several designs are shown on page 107. The first appears in two forms, 
as drawn originally by a seventh grade pupil, and as revised by James Hall. The revision em- 
phasizes three rules: (1) The title should have chief place; (2) The parts of the design should be 
inter-related with one another; (3) The design should make its appeal to the eye as a whole. A 
thoughtful comparison of these two drawings will show just how these three rules have been 
disregarded in the one and observed in the other. The three designs below show three degrees 
of elaboration, from the cover of a leaflet (at the left) to that of a bound pamphlet. The central 
design demands a higher skill in drawing and spacing, and is therefore better for the more advanced 
pupils to essay. 

A NOVEMBER CALENDAR for the blackboard, embodying a decorative landscape, is 
shown on page 109. This is the third in a series of ten, one for each school month, designed by 
James Hall. The design is so simple that any bright pupil in the Third Grade or above could 
easily copy it, enlarged, upon the blackboard. 














PAPER WORK 18 1-13 OSTRICH 

































Well, boys! Did you 








Directions: Cut out the flat of 
the body and legs in one piece 
Cut out the flat of the head and 
neck in another piece. Fold the 
white portion of the body-flat, 
back and beneath, locking the 
tail into position with the slits 
as shown above. Make a slit at 
the angle and insert the head as 
illustrated. This paper bird 











a oe! 
the 





was designed by Mr. Pedro J. F 
Lemos, San Francisco. For pre- 4 lat 
viously published flats of birds of an 


and animals by Mr. Bailey, see 
Scooot Arts MaGazine Index. 


Ostrich, 
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NOVEMBER DECORATIONS, designed by Mr. Bailey, and drawn in pen and ink by Mr. 
Davis for use upon the blackboard, upon school papers, or in other November work, are to be 
found upon page 111. ‘The first, a squared-up turkey border, might be woven, or worked in 
cross-stitch, or laid in terrazzo (little squares of marble or other Mosaic material). The transla- 
tions of the turkey into abstract curves show how the motif may be adapted to line stitch, or to 
decorations to be rendered in pen line for photo-engraving. The central border was suggested by 
a leafless apple orchard, the trees being highly conventionalized for decorative effect The 
wheat-and-pumpkin border is based upon the loop pattern, and the vegetable border upon the 
familiar wave scroll pattern of the Greeks. With slight modifications to insure adequate 
“bridges,’’ this border could be rendered effectively in stencil, in two or more flat tones of color 

PEG PRINTED DESIGNS. Peg printing is not new! but such designs as those reproduced 
from Mr. Koch’s originals in the Industrial Art Text Books, published by the Prang Company, 
reveal new possibilities of beauty in this field. Such work offers an opportunity for co-operation 
between the older and younger pupils. The older children can design and make the “ pegs’’ and 
the younger children can evolve the patterns and print end papers for themselves and for the 
older pupils to use. The illustrations on page 113 show some remarkably good designs by inter- 
mediate children. The unit for peg printing is cut in relief on the smoothed end of a stick of fine 
grained wood. The unit for No. 1 might have been round-fan shaped, or made from two pegs, 
one round, the other rectangular. For No. 2, two pegs may have been used, one solid and the 
other with two lines scored through it. Even the unit that appears most complicated (No. 5) 
is not at all difficult to cut four-fifths of a square, with straight line cuts. A shallow dish con- 
taining pieces of blotting paper saturated with the pigment used in printing-ink, water color, 
thinned oil color, ete., makes a good inking pad. The peg should be freshly inked for every 
impression 

GROTESQUES IN PAPER are fascinating projects. Pedro J. Lemos of the San Francisco 
Institute of Art sends us something unusual to try, an Ostrich, illustrated and sufficiently described 
on page 115. By modifying the proportions of this flat and changing the characteristic parts as 
turkey, a rooster, a goose, or any other domestic fowl may be produced. ? 

USEFUL OBJECTS, of equal value in all months, should not, of course, have ornament 
peculiarly appropriate to any one month. On such objects the ornament should either be sug- 
gestive of the use of the object, or merely abstract ornament. In teaching children, the signifi- 
cant ornament is believed by many to be preferable, and much in the history of art may be cited 
in support of that belief. However, something is to be said in favor of ‘meaningless ornament.”’ 
On the page opposite appear nine designs for common objects worked out by pupils under the 
direction of Miss D. Elizabeth Roberts of Philadelphia, who describes them as follows: 

The Glove Case was made of grayish-green silk poplin, and was lined with green silk muslin. It measures 12 3-8 
inches by 444 inches when folded, and requires a piece of material 13 1-8 by 12 inches. Three-eights of an inch should 
be allowed for all seams. The pocket measures 44 inches, and the overlapping part for closing the case measures 
234 inches at the center. The edges of both the poplin and silk muslin were turned under, and then the wrong sides 
of the two materials were placed together. The upper edge of the pocket was cut in a slight V-shape, and this edge 
and also the edge of the overlapping piece were stitched before the pocket was turned up and stitched. The case 
fastens with a snap fastener The stenciling was done in tones of green for the leaves and stems, and orange for the 
flowers 

The Needle-Book was made of natural colored pongee silk lined with rose silk muslin. The design was stenciled 
in two tones of rose. Two pieces of cardboard were covered with the material, and the edges turned under and pasted 
down. The edge of the lining was turned in, and then sewed to the cover with small stitches Two pieces of felt were 
fastened between the covers with narrow rose-colored ribbon. 

The two Pin-Cards were made of heavy yellow paper. The designs were outlined and colored, as for the photo- 
graph book. On the oval card, the design was done in orange and brown, while for the round card the flower in the 
center was left the color of the paper, and the remainder of the design was colored green and brown. The circular 
card measures 2/4 inches in diameter, and for the oval card, one diameter is 2 inches and the other 3 inches. A piece 
of paper the same size as the front of the card should be cut for the back. If the paper is not very heavy, a piece of 
cardboard a little smaller than the outside should be pasted on the back of one cover. Then a piece of felt, to hold 
the pins, should be glued or pasted between the two covers 

For the Telephone Pad the design was done in cut work on cream paper, and this paper was pasted on a founda- 
tion of heavy green cardboard. The design should be transferred to the paper, and then cut with a knife or scissors 


‘See School Arts Magazine, April 1908, May 1910, May 1911, ete. 
*See School Arts Magazine for November 1910 for the turkey and for December 1913 for the goose 











PAPER WORK 18 1-20-38 USEFUL OBJECTS 
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1, Glove Case. 2, Needle Book. 3, Pin Cards. 4, Telephone Pad. 5, Circular Ribbon-Holder. 6, Re- 
cipe-Book. 7, Scissors Case. 8, Card Case.Ornament chiefly in stencil. D. E. Roberts, designer. 
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The cardboard measures 5! 8 by 3! 2 inches, and the paper with the cut design should be a little smaller The words 
lelephone Call" were done with India ink A telephone pad which can be bought at any stationery store was glued 
to the back. The hanger was of green cord. This design could be used in several different ways. A stencil could be 


cut and the design stenciled on the paper, or the design could be outlined and colored as for the other articles 

The Ribbon Holder was made of tan cardboard, with the design outlined and colored. It requires two circular 
pieces of cardboard, 3% inchesin diameter. The daisies were colored yellow, with brown centers, and the leaves, stems 
ind border were green. <A piece of narrow ribbon was fastened between the two cardboards, and tied in a bow-knot on 
top \ ribbon runner was held in place by the knot of ribbon 


I'he cover for the Recipe Book was made of tan linen with the design stenciled in rose and green, and the word 


“Recipes” in rose The design was the same as that used for the card case, with the exception of a little change in 
the forms connecting the flowers. The cover was pasted over the covers of a long, narrow note-book, which Measured 
7% by 3 inches If a notebook this size cannot be obtained, the cover could be pasted over cardboard, and sheets of 
paper fastened between, or the design could be adapted to a book of another size. A piece of linen or paper should 
be pasted over the inside of each cover, to hide the raw edges of the material A loop of narrow rose-colored ribbon 


was pasted at the right side of the front cover, to hold a smal! pencil. Ribbon was also run through the back and tied 
in a bow, but this is not necessary, although it adds to the appearance of the cover 


The Scissors Case was made of gray linen crash, with a lining of blue silk, and the design was stenciled in rose and 


green When finished, this case measures 644 by 2'4 inches at the widest parts, and about '4 of an inch should be 
allowed to turn under Che case is made of two pleces, one plece having a pointed flap to close the case he edges 
should be turned in and stitched, as in the glove case 4 snap fastener finishes the case 

The Card Case was made of white velveteen, lined with green silk, and the design was stenciled in rose and green 
The case when folded measures 234 by 4 inches, and requires a piece of material 954 by 434 inches. The pockets are 
2 inches deep The edges of the pockets should be stitched before folding and giving the final stitching 


DECORATIVE PATTERNS. The making of a surface pattern simply for its own sake, 
as a thing of beauty in itself, is a worthy aim in elementary design. Such designs may be applied 
to printed fabrics of various kinds, without serious modification. The designs grouped 
on the page opposite, by pupils under the direction of Miss Ora Strange, Supervisor of Art Instruc- 
tion, East Orange, N. J., were especially effective in color. The Munsell Nomenclature has been 
indicated upon the designs that they may be reproduced in color should it be thought desirable. 
All the parts of the same value in the plates, were of the same color in the originals. 

SOFA PILLOWS are ideal objects upon which to work out color schemes. On page 121, 
appear nine designs in applique and line stitch, reproduced from Kind und Kunst. They all have 


“ 


the advantage of being multi-symmetrical, and of a character to withstand denting (as a “‘ Gibson 
head,’ for example, will not). The cloth texture is more agreeable to the sense than the texture 
of oil paint added to a cloth background; and the subdivisions of space give ample opportunity 
for brilliant effects of color. 

PICTORIAL DESIGNS in pen and ink would better be drawn on paper than on sofa pillows. 
As something to copy appropriate to the season, THe Scnoot Arts MAGAZINE is very happy to 
present the charming little lady on page 123, drawn by Albert T. Reid of Topeka, Kansas. Mr. 
Reid was once on the staff of Life, and is now Editor of a Farm Journal of wide circulation. Gib- 
son himself could not furnish a more instructive pen drawing for children to copy. Every line is 
perfectly clear, and every touch counts. The drawing could be reproduced as a frontispiece for a 
Thanksgiving essay, adapted to the decoration of a menu, or broadly interpreted, used upon a poster 

THE WILD ANIMALS and how they prepare for the coming winter are always welcome 
subjects with the children. On page 125, Earle L. Poole gives us several illustrations for the life 
history of the Meadow Mouse, one of the numerous and frequently unrecognized friends of man, 
that civilization does not seem to diminish. 

HISTORIC CHARACTERS. An unusual degree of interest in the study of historic char- 
acters, together with an effectual method of treating designs based upon them for use in posters 
etc., has been developed by Miss Katherine Neumayer of the Junior High School, Aurora, III. 
The examples on page 127 are described in the following text by Miss Neumayer: 

Our Junior High School pupils (eighth grade) enjoyed their pose work so much this year that they often begged 
the privilege of coming into the drawing room to complete some choice piece after school hours 

We had a number of lessons on hands and feet in various positions before taking up the pose. Then they made 
a careful study of different poses in pencil. Each pupil then made a tracing of his favorite pose, adding appropriate 
costume and accessories to represent some chosen historical or literary character. Some selections made were Hia- 
watha, John Alden, Abraham Lincoln, Achilles, ete., etc. This necessitated a study of costumes and they consulted 
pictures and books for details. They thus had the benefit of the study of costumes in the original poses and the added 
pleasure of changing them in their second paper to fit any character they chose. 

















SURFACE PATTERNS 36 ABSTRACT UNITS 


TONS VK 


T0237 SM 


These designs, from ab- 
stract units suggested by 
nature material, were 
worked in body color with 
brilliant effect. The tones 
used are indicated by the 
symbols of the Munsell 
nomenclature, so that the 
designs may be reproduced 
in color by matching the 
color upon the Munsell 
vertical charts. They 
were made by high school 
pupils under the direction 
of Miss Ora Strange, East 
Orange, N. J. 

















NATURE MOTIFS translated into 
terms so abstract that their original 
character has nearly disappeared. 
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The traced figures were then cut out carefully and pinned inside a paper margin on to a fresh sheet of paper tacked 
ona drawing board. A large sheet of newspaper back of the drawing board protected the wall and furniture from being 
spattered. 

To prevent bulging and consequent blurring of outlines, the cut-outs were pinned very close to the edges with pins 
about one-half inch apart. 

By means of an atomizer or fixitif blow pipes the pupils sprayed the pinned cut-outs with black ink or with liquid 
charcoal gray paint much thinned. The first coat of spray was then well dried before pinning over them the foreground 
or the background, whichever the choice might be, for receiving the lighter tone. If a very dark tone was desired sev- 
eral successive light tones were applied, drying each carefully in turn before applying the next. If too heavy a tone is 
given the first time, the spray collects in drops and “‘runs.'’ The background (or the foreground) cut-out is removed 
when the spray has thoroughly dried, leaving the cut-out figure still pinned inside the paper margin. The parts of the 
figure to be left the lightest value should be cut out from the cut-out figure and pinned on in place and sprayed lightly 
over the exposed parts 

When thoroughly dried, and all the cut-outs and margin papers are removed the work is complete in four tones 

The blow pipe or atomizer should be held at least 244 or 3 feet from the mounted cut-out to insure a fine spray, 
and when done each child should thoroughly disinfect his blow pipe before returning it to the rack. Five minutes in 
boiling water cleans them well 

The pupils found the sprayed tone masses looked very different than the pencil originals, and they seemed to find 
it easier to criticise their own work. I am sure that placing, proportion, action, form, and values mean more to them 
now both in their own work and in the work of others 

How this study of the pose was applied in practical problems for the children to work out is the subject of another 
paper. 

BOOK PLATE DESIGNS. On page 129 are six silhouettes produced by the use of the 
camera, in the skilful hands of Miss Annie B. Parker, until recently Supervisor of Drawing, Read- 
ing, Mass. “The people were posed, on a bright sunny day, before an open window. A sheet 
was pinned tightly across the opening, and the chair placed two or three feet in front of it. All 
light from the windows was excluded as far as possible. Only a short exposure was given.” 

By selecting appropriate accessories the occupations and dominant interests of anybody 
may be shown. A halftone from the photograph combined with type will give a bookplate of 
unique and pleasing character. Another method of utilizing such material for book plates is sug- 
gested beneath the illustrations. 


POSTERS figure more largely every year in public school work. High school pupils sub- 
mitted creditable work this year in the ‘‘ America’s Electrical Week”’ competition. Among the 
best of these were the two reproduced on page 122. Unfortunately the values did not hold well in 
the halftone. 

On page 131, four posters by professionals are reproduced for comparison, all by courtesy of 
the Society for Electrical Development. Of the designs as a whole Mr. John Tyrone Kelly, 
Chairman of the Poster Committee, says: 


A study of the best of the 781 posters received in the “ America’s Electrical Week” competition must carry convic- 
tion that American artists are impressively advancing in the world’s poster art. Even the casual observer of this 
remarkable exhibit must have been delighted to see a determined American note present in many of the posters. 

Of course, the influence of the German commercial poster school upon this collection is unmistakable, as it must 
be in any group of advertising posters of today. Many authorities on poster progress in America were not entirely 
displeased to note this fondness among American artists for the foreign masters. There were, however, expressions 
of regret that the American artist seems to have curbed a natural inventive capacity to travel over the well worn patb- 
way of foreign poster technique. Solid coloring, rugged figures and block lettering, characteristic of the German 
placard, were found in many posters of younger artists, particularly from art schools, showing a close study of the high 
“Selling’’ standards of the poster abroad. Those who find fault with the so-called dominance of the German poster 
in this country, seem to feel that a distinctive poster art in America will establish itself definitely only when our fore- 
most poster men resort to and depend upon styles of their own. “If our artists should continue to fall back upon a 
European school for ideas and for guidance to the extreme degree of fidelity evidenced both in this and the Newark 
competition then we may expect some excellent copies but few originals,” was an opinion often expressed. As one 
poster shows an American eagle hatching America’s electrical industry, so a poster showing the German eagle hatching 
the American poster industry would correctly picture the poster status of American art according to some of the 
authorities. A quality of outline drawing that follows the matchless piofile and charming figure of the Gibson school 
of illustrators may be said to prima-ily distinguish the dawning American poste: where one finds figures in the com- 
position. In accurately depicting concrete objects such as electrical appliances, machinery, sky lines, illuminations, 
etc., the American poster artist has no superior. It was frequently said in the Anderson Galleries that the American 
seems a bit uncertain in definitely handling his colors and perhaps a bit inclined to too freely accept a prevailing block 
letter fad. Again, he has not yet reached the boldness of treatment and simplicity of thought common to the works 
of his more experienced Teuton brother. To date the American poster artist has hardty mastered the commercial 
“selling punch,” so frequently expressed and demanded by advertisers, although many of our strictly commercial 








SEWING 20 1-37-38 SOFA PILLOWS 


DESIGNS IN APPLIQUE AND LINE STITCH of German origin. Reproduced from Kind 
und Kunst. They all exemplify the principals which should control designs for sofa pillows, and 
cushions: (1) The design should be equally effective any side up. (2) The design should be 
beautiful even when crushed out of shape by use. The straight lines of these designs would not 
lose their decorative effectiveness under ordinary conditions. (3) Paint, outstanding embroidery, 
tinsel, etc., should be avoided. Such materials are not grateful to the sense. These designs are 
all in soft cloth and thread. (4) Naturalistic effects—animal and human heads, birds, flowers 
in perspective, landscapes, and the like, should be avoided. They do not give that sense of rest, 
ease, comfort, which a pillow should convey. These designs are abstract. (5) The pillow should 
add a pleasant note of decorative coloring to give spice to the color scheme of the room. These 
designs are brilliant even in black and white. (6) The decoration should be disposed in harmony 
with the structural lines of the pillow. Sofa pillows are ideal objects upon which to work out 
color schemes. The general tone or complexion of the room in which they are to be used, should 
determine their colors, and the pillow should fit into the room either as an analogous or as a com- 
ar note; or, if the scheme of the room is triadic, then as closely related to one of the three 
colors. 
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December 2to9 | 


DECEM BI 


TWO OF THE 196 POSTERS BY HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS WHICH WERE EN- 





TERED IN THE ‘‘ AMERICA’S ELECTRICAL WEEK” COMPETITION, 1916. 


artists like Britton, Sesser, Fancher, Bazant, Tieidler, the Bridewells, the Coles, Suter, Ware, Asanger, Lyndecker, 
Phillips, Cooper and von Schmidt are highly efficient in this respect These artists doubtless found it nécessary 
to discard many favorite art notions to develop a commanding commercial style of treatment 

Many strictly pictorial artists, mural painters and illustrators who are ambitiously entering the expanding field 
of the commercial poster have not been entirely able to sacrifice many pet ideas in composition, and hence, have not 
progressed in a field which more and more makes artistic quality secondary to advertising value 

A number of beautiful canvasses, landscapes and drawings were entered in the contest but very few found their 
way into the exhibit. The Judges rigorously excluded art where it lacked a commercial appeal. The electrical indus- 
try did not seek a purely art poster. It sought a poster that would “sell” electricity, an advertising design enhanced 
by artistic treatment. That many who aspire to poster fame must acquire the knack of making a poster “ sell'’ besides 
catching and holding attention was an important lesson derived by the artists from the exhibit. 

Of the 781 posters received by the Society, 204 were done by students of art schools and 196 by pupils of high 
schools. All were of uniform size and bore the words: “ America’s Electrical Week, December 2 to 9, 1916—Do It 
Electrically.’’ It was interesting to note that while school posters came from big and little communities, from Bangor, 
Me. to Hollywood, Cal., the art students’ products were confined to populous centers. The professional posters which 
made up the other half of the total, were shipped from every part of the United States, especial poster activity being 
noted, outside of the big Eastern cities, in Milwaukee, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, New Orleans, Buffalo, 
Louisville and Pittsburgh. 


CONSTRUCTIVE PROJECTS in the high schools should become individualized to such an 
extent that class exercises, except for the most general and universal factors, are left behind. 
Each pupil should have his own personal project, intimately related to his own needs and ideals, 
and worked out in his own way. The variety of excellent work which appears when such a policy 
is pursued is admirably shown on page 133, the work of pupils under the direction of Hans Schmidt 
Director of Manual Arts, State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


QUOTATIONS appropriate to the month of November, which may be useful for one reason 
or another in all grades, are here reprinted from the poems of well known authors, and from book- 
lets which have been sent to the office of Taz Schoo, Arts MaGazine by children in various 
parts of the country. The authorship of these verses if known were not stated. 
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BRINGING IN THE TURKEY. A pen drawing by Albert T. Reid. As a pose drawing, as a 
rendering of character and mood in pen and ink, this plate holds high rank. It is an admirable 
subject for copying, because every stroke is discernable. In reproducing the drawing determine 
first the whole width and height. Sketch in the most important masses and controlling lines in 
pencil. Then use the pen, reproducing so far as possible (without actually counting them) every 
stroke Mr. Reid made. Use bristol board, or some other smooth paper, and a fine pen. 
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Shorter and shorter now the twilight clips 
The days, as through the sunset gate they 
crowd, 
And summer from her golden collar slips, 
And strays through stubble fields, and moans 
aloud, 
Save when by fits the warmer air deceives, 
And, stealing hopeful to some sheltered 
bower, 
She lies on pillows of the yellow leaves, 
And tries the old tunes over for an hour. 


Alice Cary. 


Some living green remains 
By the clear brook that shines along the lawn; 
But the sear grass stands white o’er all the 
plains, 
And the bright flowers are gone. 


John H. Bryant 


Once more the liberal year laughs out, 
O’er richer sheaves than gems of gold, 
Once more with harvest voice and shout, 


Is Nature’s bloodless triumph told. 


"Tis not the feast so richly spread, 
’Tis not the word we say, 

’Tis not the greeting nor the song, 
That makes Thanksgiving Day. 


But here’s one little thought for us, 
To take and keep always, 

Two helpful hands and one glad heart, 
Will make Thanksgiving Day. 


W hittier. 


Fearless witch-hazel! Braver than the oak 
That dare not bloom till spring, 
Thus to defy the frost’s benumbing stroke 
With challenge of November blossoming. 
* * * * 


Miraculous shrub, that thus in frost and blight 
Smilest all undismayed, 

And scatterest from thy wands of golden light 
A sudden sunshine in the chilly glade. 


* * * 


Sprite of New England forests, he was wise 
Who gave thee thy quaint name, 
As, threading wind-stripped woods, with awed 
surprise, 
He first beheld thy waving fan of flame. 


Elizabeth Akers 
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For every sheaf the harvest binds, 

* * * * For earth and sky 
Mingling their moods in sweet accord, 
For health and for the seeing eye, 


I thank Thee, Lord. 


Beatrice Hanscom. 


Sing a song of drear November; 
Sing of birds and blossoms lost; 
Sing of leafless branches tossed; 
Sing a song of chill November, 
Snapping, sparkling with the frost. 
Sing of grapes and apples sweet, 
Sing of sheaves of golden wheat, 
Don’t forget the pumpkins yellow, 
With their pulpy hearts so mellow, 
Sing a song of drear November, 
To music glad and gay; 
"Tis the merriest month,—remember 
For it brings Thanksgiving Day! 


There’s something to be thankful for 
Wherever we may look; 

In office, street, or market place, 

Or in the dear home nook. 

There’s something to sing praises for, 
And wisest souls are they 

Who make the whole year’s happy round 
One glad Thanksgiving day! 


And when Autumn clothed the woodlands 
In her robes so bright and gay, 

It was then the thankful Pilgrims 
Kept the first Thanksgiving Day. 


And they thanked their Heavenly Father, 
Who had brought them on their way; 
And they came with glad rejoicing 
On that first Thanksgiving Day 


November fields are dreary, 
November skies are gray, 
But every voice is cheery 
This glad Thanksgiving day 


Through virtue of vested power, 
Ye shall gather with one accord, 
And hold in the month of November 
Thanksgiving to the Lord. 


“Governor Bradford.”’ 
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THE MEADOW MOUSE inhabits meadows and weedy pastures, occasionally invading barns 
and outbuildings. Length of body, when full grown, 4 inches; tail 14% inches. Color: Gray- 
brown, becoming paler beneath. Nest: Built of grasses in some brush-heap or other sheltered 
spot on the surface of the ground or a few inches below. Young: Born four to six in a litter; 
sometimes as many as six litters in a year. Enemies: Hawks, owls, shrikes, snakes, cats, weasels, 
skunks, minks, foxes. Habits: Makes tunnels among the grass roots, an intricate network, 
along the surface or just beneath. Food: Seeds of grasses and weeds, roots, with a small per- 
centage of grubs, insects, etc. They seldom destroy anything of value to man. 
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Books to Help in Teaching 


A Fascinating History 

The reformers have long been talking about 
a history, for use in schools, dealing with some- 
thing besides ANCIENT Times, A His- 
tory of the Early World, by Dr. James Breasted 
a book. 
tiful frontispiece to its last footnote, the book 
More fifty 
maps, and eight pictorial plates in color, with 


war. 


is such From its astonishingly beau- 


is of absorbing interest. than 
nearly three hundred other illustrations, many 
of. them fine halftones, delight the eye and 
double the 
The reader is not only enticed to read, but com- 
Breasted 


whole volume with 


penetrating power of the text 


pelled to remember. Dr has suec- 
ceeded in saturating the 
his own fascinating personality It might be 
called an interpretation of the 
man during the last 100,000 
taste 


appreciative 
arts of 


Seldom 


years 
have enthusiasm, scholarship, 
insight, and teaching power been so happily 
combined as in this well-designed and admir- 
ably printed volume, from the press of Ginn & 
Co No afford 


to omit the reading of this book, which em- 


teacher of art or craft can 


bodies the very latest results of archeological 


research 
Design Through Paper Cutting 
Miss Esther W. Wuest, 


Instruction, Portland, 
book form some of the results of her rich experi- 


Director of Art 
Oregon, has put into 
in the *DEVELOPMENT OF DgsSIGN 
The book 1s a 


large pamphlet containing fifteen plates with 


ence 
THROUGH PAPER CUTTING 
descriptive matter, well printed in brown ink 
by the Jefferson High School Press, Portland, 
Oregon. It presents paper cutting as an ap- 
proach to decorative design, especially as re- 


The 


handsome designs 


lated to industrial and commercial art. 


plates are made up from 


such as pupils in the elementary schools are 


constantly producing under Miss Wuest’s 
supervision. The text, all too brief, outlines 
the method and tells of. several practical 


applications. 


A Course in Household Art 


Miss Charlotte W. Calkins, Director of Art, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, a leader in the move- 
“art instruction’’ to 


ment which is forcing 
come out of air castles and dwell in real houses, 





has recently published her *Course ry House 
book of 
eighty large pages, twenty-eight of which con- 
tain illustrations by Jacobs of Buffalo, Everett 
of Austin, Kurtzworth of Muskegon, Beroth 
The 
book “provides for the making by each pupil 


PLANNING AND FURNISHING, in a 


of Chicago, and Olson of Grand Rapids 
of a horizontal booklet, 9 x 12, to contain the 
problem worked out and the notes on which 
takes 


previous training in this type of work on the 


they are based.” It for granted no 
part of pupil or teacher, and is therefore pre- 
eminently the book for beginners. Sound in 
fundamental principles, sane in presentation, 
convincing in illustration, this book is sure to 
be a potent factor in the slow process of creating 
tasteful homes 


more American 


Model Aeroplanes 
With the aid of a little book by George A. 
Model Editor, Age, 
bright boy or girl of school age can build an 
that will work. Mopext AegEro- 
PLANES AND THEIR Morors is the full title of 


Cavanagh, Aerial any 


aeroplane 


this volume, ‘‘ A Practical Book for Beginners,”’ 
with fifty-two illustrations. It contains, be- 
sides complete instructions for making aero- 
planes, a chapter on their history, a dictionary 
of terms, and the World’s Model Flying Rec- 
ords 
Art in New York City 

Miss Florence N. Levy prepared, last spring, 
New York for the 
A., a little hand- 
book entitled A Guripe To THE Works oF ART 
IN New York Ciry. 
phlet of sixty pages outlining four “pilgrim- 
ages, ”’ 
The work is done 


for those who might visit 


annual meeting of the N. E. 
It is an illustrated pam- 
and serving as Interpreter by the way 


that the book has 
Any person at all 


so well 
more than a passing value. 
interested in the art of the largest city in the 
world would find this guide of great service 
The work so well done by Mrs. Everett W 
Pattison, for the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs,—the Handbook of Art in Our Own 
Country, should be supplemented in every city 
by just such work as Miss Levy has done for 
New York City. See the art in America First 
should be the watchword of American teachers 
of art at least. Address Miss Levy, 215 West 
57th St., New York City. 








STENCIL WORK 24 HUMAN FIGURE 
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HISTORIC CHARACTERS carefully studied for correct accessories, drawn in silhouette, and 
interpreted into several tones, are here adapted to poster design and produced by means of spatter 
work, by pupils under the direction of Katherine Neumayer, Aurora, Ill. Make a mask for the 
frame. Pin it at frequent intervals, and spray to secure the lightest value desired. Pin on the 
masks for those portions that are to remain light, and spray to secure the next darker value. 
Mask the areas of this value, and spray for the next darker, and so proceed. 
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‘I will try to make this piece of work my best”’ 


The Old Continued 


The Junior Guild is open to all of the old 
members of the School Arts Guild and to boys 
and girls of all grades 


PRIZES FOR BEST WORK 


During the month of November 1916 
Open to Grades V to VII inc.) 


Subject is Harvest and Thanksgiving Drawings. 


FIRST PRIZE: Set of Drawing Instruments. 
SECOND PRIZE: Boxes of Water Colors. 
THIRD PRIZE: Boxes of Crayons. 
FOURTH PRIZE: Miniature Masterpieces. 
TWENTY HONORABLE MENTIONS 


The number of patrons of this Magazine 
has increased to such an extent that it is abso- 
lutely impossible for the editorial office to han- 
dle the work unless those who submit the 
drawings for the contests follow directions. 
Pupil’s name, age, grade, school, and post office 
address must be on the back of every sheet 
submitted, otherwise no notice will be taken 
of the drawing. All drawings subniitted for 
awards become the property of the School Arts 
Publishing Company, and will not be returned. 

Specimens must be the original work of 
children. Send only the best work, never more 
than five specimens from a school. Send flat 
and unsealed. They should arrive not later 
than December 5. Prizes will be mailed two 
weeks after awards are published. Address 
all work to: The Junior Guild, 120 Boylston 
Street, Noston, Mass. Awards will be an- 
nounced in the February number. 


AWARDS FOR JUNE WORK 


First Prize: A Box of Nickel-plated 
Drawing Instruments and the Badge. 


Gladys Nelson, Diamond Springs, Cal. 


SEeconD Prize: A Box of Water Colors 
and the Badge. 

L. Lockwood, Placerville, Cal. 

Beatrice M. Polehemus, East Orange, N. J. 

Nettie Glass, School No. 1, Baltimore, Md. 

Sol. Fisher, School No. 1, Baltimore, Md 

Elizabeth McQuarry, Pueblo, Col. 


v 


The New Begun 


The Craftsman’s Guild is open to all teachers and 
supervisors of art education or !ndustrial work. 








PRIZES FOR BEST WORK 


During the month of November 1916 


Open for Professional work) 


Subject is Drawings illustrating the earliest 
signs of spring in your own particular locality. 
Medium: Black and white. 


ONE FIRST PRIZE: Books selected from 


School Arts Library, Value - - $10 
ONE SECOND PRIZE: Books selected from 
School Arts Library, Value - - $5 
ONE THIRD PRIZE: Books selected from 
School Arts Library, Value - - $3 
ONE FOURTH PRIZE: Books selected from 
School Arts Library, Value - - $2 
FIVE HONORABLE MENTIONS: Name 


to be published. 


The number of patrons of this Magazine 
has increased to such an extent that it is abso- 
lutely impossible for the editorial office to han- 
dle the work unless those who submit the 
drawings for the contests follow directions. 
Name, and post office address of the contestant 
must be on the back of every sheet submitted, 
otherwise no notice will be taken of the draw- 
ing. All drawings submitted for awards be- 
come the property of the School Arts Publishing 
Company, and will not be returned. 


Specimens must be the original work of 
the person submitting them. Send flat and 
unsealed. They should arrive not later than 
December 5. Prizes will be mailed two weeks 
after awards are published. Address all work 
to: The Craftsman’s Guild, 120 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. Awards will be an- 
nounced in the February number. 


Address all work to: The Craftsman’s Guild 


School Arts Publishing Co. 


120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





*These prizes are awarded for miscellaneous work sent in during May and June as for some reason no work 


was sent in which could be classified under the head of the subject given for the June Contest 

















PHOTOGRAPHY 5 SILHOUETTES 












PORTRAITS IN SILHOUETTE may be made as follows: Pose the subject before a sheet pinned 
tightly across an open sunny window. Any desired accessories, suggesting the character of the 
subject, his favorite occupation or dominant interest, may be added. Exclude al! other light 
except that from the window. Give only a short exposure. A halftone from the photograph 
combined with type will make possible a printed bookplate at little expense. These silhou- 
ettes are by Annie B. Parker. 
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School Christmas Work 


Art-texts, post-cards and bookmarks in outline de- 
sign for illumination. Designed by a drawing 
supervisor for school use. Samples, 16c in stamps. 
Hotel Boulderado Boulder, Colo. 











Raffia Basketry asa Fine Art 
By Gertrude and Mildred Ashley 


Cloth, 48 pages, 6x9 inches. Four beautiful 
color plates and many half-tones, showing 
original designs in basketry. One basket is 
described in detail, which includes all stitches 
necessary to the making of beautiful baskets. 
The book is the result of 15 years’ experience in 
the Society of Deerfield Industries. Price, 
$2.00 and Postage. 


Mrs. Gertrude P. Ashley, Publisher 
Deerfield, Mass. 








VENUS 
10°‘ PENCIL 


N the leading schools 

the distinctive Venus 
watermark pencil is now 
seen. And why? 





Because the greatest of care is put into the 
making of Venus perfect pencils. They’re 
perfect throughout. Graphite, wood, finish, all stand 
up beautifully under the severest tests. 

You have 17 degrees to select from. 
9H is hardest and 6B is softest. A 
test of these famous pencils will con- 
vince you that they are all that has 
been claimed for them. 


To the teacher 

FREE writing to us, 
PS we shall be 
™ pleased to forward a sam- 


ay 
KS 
aa “4 ple box of Venus _ 
Pt : and Copying Pencils an 
“~4 a Venus Eraser. 
Send us your name and address. 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO. 


208 Fifth Ave., New York 
and Clapton, London, Eng. 
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THIRD Prize: A Minature Masterpiece 
and a Badge of the Guild. 


Theodore Wolfe, Baltimore, Md. 

Joseph Lucchesi, Laurium, Mich. 

Gladys Houck, Washington, D. C. 
Raymond F. Mannes, Baltimore, Md. 

Ethel M. Pfeifer, School No. 1, Baltimore, Md 
Pauline Wolf, Pueblo, Col. 

Ruby Cornett, Pueblo, Col. 

Allen Burkhardt, Westerly, R. I 

Henry Richards, Westerly, R. I. 

James Collins, Pueblo, Col. 

Ethel Davis, Pueblo, Col. 

FourtH Prize: A Badge of the Guild. 
Lena DePerry, Westerly, R. I. 

Douglas Clark, Westerly, R. I. 

Evelyn Bliven, Westerly, R. I. 

Stella Heinrich, Westerly, R. I. 


HONORABLE MENTION: 


Frank Robertson, Westerly, R. I. 
Selena G. Veal, Westerly, R. I. 
Louis Lackapelle, Westerly, R. I. 
Charles Acolina, Westerly, R. I. 
Doris Clarke, Westerly, R. I. 

Vera Comolli, Westerly, R. I. 
Clifton Woodmansee, Westerly, R. I. 
E. Louise Krebs, Westerly, R. I. 
Ella Frances Bray, Westerly, R. I. 
Ella Maggs, Westerly, R. I. 
Edward Spargo, Westerly, R. I. 
Adam Ferare, Westerly, R. I. 
Koehler Young, Pueblo, Col. 
Normond W. Baker, Pueblo, Col. 
Verna Weyand, Pueblo, Col. 
Harriett Corson, Pueblo, Col. 
Cleo B. Rains Pueblo, Col. 

May Titus, Pueblo, Col. 

Martha Campbell, Pueblo, Col. 
Esther Brayshaw, Pueblo, Col. 


Continued from page 114 

MISS ORA STRANGE, Director of Art 
Instruction, East Orange, N. J., has a new lec- 
ture, “American Mural Decoration,’ illus- 
trated with lantern slides. Miss Strange is 
available, occasionally for giving this lecture 
before schools, clubs, and other organizations. 
Her broad training and experience in this coun- 
try, supplemented by travel abroad, have given 
Miss Strange a point of view of more than ordi- 
nary vantage. This lecture is therefore worth 
hearing. 

















POSTER DESIGN 37 ' 32-38-41-42 ELECTRICITY 


‘DO IT ELECTRICALLY” 
AMERICAS 


ELECTRICAL WEEK 
DECEMBER 2 TO 9, 1916 


O00 if ELECTRICALLY! 





POSTERS BY PROFESSIONAL DESIGNERS entered in the “America’s Electrical Week”’ 
competition, 1916, under the auspices of the Society for Electrical Development. Reproduced 
by courtesy of the Society. A good poster is not a picture, nor is it a stamp to be seen at short 
range. It must be (1) Effective at a distance. This means large simple masses of flat tones or 
colors; (2) Legible. This means little text, not confused with other = her of the design; (3) 
Consistent. This means that the ornamental details must embody the idea, in some way, and 
that ornament and text must be harmonious in character—equally bold, equally refined, equally 
odd—so that the poster makes its appeal to the eye as a whole. 
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New Sticks 


The Waldcraft Company offers sixteen different 
sticks for stick printing. Ten of these are new. 
A complete assortment, pleasingly related in size 
and proportions, and including all of the type 
forms, squares, triangles, oblongs, circles, ovals, 
etc. They add much to the value of this popu- 
lar and profitable exercise. 


Write us your needs. Ask for literature describ- 
ing all of the Waldcraft materials. 


THE WALDCRAFT COMPANY 
1625 N. Delaware St., Indianapolis, Ind. 














’ , 70 Fifth Ave. 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “Wevyays 
Receives many calls for art and manual training teachers 
Recommends teachers to colleges, pyblic and private schools 
in all parts of the country. Wut11am O. Prarr, Manager 











We Are Known--- 


From Maine to California 
as the makers of the most 
practical and all-around 


Movable Combined Desk 
and Seat in the market. 


Ask us our reasons 


for saying so 


Educational Equipment 
: : Company, Inc. : : 
70 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 











SCHOOL ARTS 


THE ART ALLIANCE of America may be 
able to help you market your work—drawing, 
painting, designing, metal work, leather work, 
woodwork, etc. Send for information to Mrs 
Ripley Hitcheock, 45 East 42d Street, New 
York City. 

ART EDUCATION, by Henry Turner 
Bailey, published by the Houghton-Mifflin 
Company as one of the Riverside Educational 
Monographs, has received the honor of being 
translated into Japanese by Seisi R. Simoda 
of Saitama, Japan. It is to be published for 
general circulation throughout the Empire. 


THROUGH CO-OPERATION between the 
Cincinnati Museum and Mr. Vogel, Supervisor 
of Drawing for the city, Mr. Ernest Haswell 
has been giving a series of ten special illustrated 
lectures on the museum collections, before 
audiences of public school children ranging 
from three to five hundred at each lecture. 
The Museum provides a Docent for the Satur- 
day free day with the children, “who are 
becoming our very best clients,”’ writes Miss 
Kellogg, the Museum Librarian. “This year 
the public school teachers show a marked 
advance in their ability to bring their classes 
to an enjoyment of the collections.” 


B. F. LARSEN of the Brigham Young Uni- 
versity Training School, Provo, Utah, writes: 
‘Our little dark room has been used all sum- 
mer. During the three months vacation we 
have kept in touch with many boys and girls 
through our Kodak Club.”’ 

THE WENTWORTH INSTITUTE, Bos- 
ton, under the Principalship of Arthur L. 
Williston is not only growing but ripening. 
It has just opened its School of Printing, con- 
ducted in co-operation with the Boston Ty- 
pothae Board of Trade, and the Committee 
on Apprentices of the United Typothetae and 
Franklin Clubs of America. Mr. A. A. Ste- 
wart, formerly of the North End School of 
Printing is Head Master. 

ELECTRICAL POSTER PRIZES. ° The 
first prize, $1,000, was won by Harold von 
Schmidt of San Francisco, over eight hundred 
competitors. -The first prize, in the group 
for High School students, was won by Harold 
H. Kalb of Somerville, Mass. Four of the 
professional posters and two of the high school 


posters are shown in this number, but anony- 
mously. 








S< 


WOODWORK 30 FURNITURE 






































Made by pupils under the direction of Hans Schmidt, Director of Manual Arts, State Normal 
School, Oshkosh, Wis. (A) Solid mahogany desk. (B) Mahogany serving table and tray. (C) 
Spanish walnut. (D) Table of solid mahogany, ten foot extension. (E) Finished chair in 
natural walnut. 
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“Work well begun 
Is work half done”’ 


CLEAN sheet of Strath- 

more is a clean start that 
augurs well, as Ruskin used to 
say. And if a pen line or brush 
stroke does go wrong Strath- 
more bears up under your 
erasure like a major. 


STRATHMORE \ 





ARTISTS PAPERS «n.d BOARDS 


Strathmore isn’t paper with a 
drawing surface—it’s drawing 
surface made of paper. That 
surface extends clear through. 
If you could slice a_ sheet 
through its thickness, you 
could draw upon the newly 
exposed parts. 


Try Strathmore — there’s a 
weight to suit every purpose 
and every style of work. 


Your regular Artists’ Supplies 
Shop sells it or will get it for 
you. Write us if you have any 


difficulty. 




































Year Book 


OF 


American Etching 


with an introduction by 


ForRBES WATSON 


One Hundred Reproductions 
of Etchings 


American Etching has made a good 
start and has before it a future that 
must fascinate the imagination. 


Everywhere we find an increasing 
interest in American Etchers. Here 
is a splendid year book fully illus- 
trated that will keep one informed 
in this field of Art - - Price $2.00 


A Special Offer 
The School Arts Magazine - $2.00 


Year Book of Etchings - - - 2.00 
$4.00 
OUR PRICE $3.00 
Save $1.00 


This is a limited offer as we have 
only a few of these books. Your 
extra dollar will be well spent. 


Ask for a year’s subscription to The 

School Arts Magazine and the book 

of Etchings. Enclose $3.00 and we 

will refund your money if you are 
not pleased. 


School Arts Publishing Co. 


120 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 





Please mention THe Scnoot Arts MaGaZINE when writing to advertisers 











